INTRODUCTION
audiences should long for more when he sits down.
His silences should be as eloquent as his speeches. He
should be the reverse of a bore or a prig. He should
be so witty that he can illuminate the most laborious
subject and the most pompous occasion with appro-
priate flashes of humour. He should be equally at
home with mincworker and millionaire. Like Glad-
stone, his physical health should be so sound that it
easily endures the strain to which his unflagging
industry subjects it. He should be the diligent and
accessible friend of his constituents, but should never
forget that the Nation must come before the parish.
His ambition should far outstrip his own advance-
ment; it should embrace the welfare of all mankind,
He should be a fair and formidable fighter, a modest
winner, and a good loser. He need not be handsome;
possibly a homely face will be worth more than the
most exquisite theatrical exterior. But he should look
a man.
Where could such a paragon be found? Nowhere.,
as far as I know, either at Westminster or within the
body of any political party. Democracy, in her
moments of reflection, is not sorry. She derides the
cult of the superman and is fond of many of the
foibles of her representatives. But she is right when she
demands that her institutions shall be maintained by
men of high ability and character.
The pages that follow are intended to perform for
the reader two services* They are written for his
entertainment, and they may help him both to under-
stand the character and to apprehend the character-
istics of some of the more prominent personages in our
public life. If in this book the number of figures from
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